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"The laws passed In the 1984 legislative sessions will 
determine how effective our nationwide response will be to the 
almost unanimous mandate that we accomplish a sweeping reform and 
renewal of American education." 

T. H. Bell 

Secretary of Education 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
December 6, 1983 



• I 



Nearly all legislatures are busy confronting the heightened 
expectations left by a wave of education reports In 1983. The 
luxury of making recommendations has given way to the need for 
action, as policymakers add practical substance around the sense of 
purpose. Based on the advice of a seasoned group of educators and 
legislators,* here are several approaches that policymakers may wish 
to consider In enacting and sustaining educational excellence. 



Part One highlights one state's approach to enacting a major 
excellence reform bill. It Is based on the assumption that a 
thoughtful strategy precedes successful passage of comprehensive 
legislation. 

Part Two discusses three general legislative approaches to 
improving education. It contrasts a strategy of centralizing state 
authority over the schools to one of delegating maximum 
responsibility locally and concludes with some suggestions on how to 
strike the middle-ground. 



*Dur1ng Its 1983 annual meeting In San Antonio, NCSL sponsored two 
sessions on Education and Excellence. Entitled "Who 1s Saying 
What?" and "What Can States Do?" the panels Included staff 
representatives from four national studies, the presidents of the 
National Association of State Boards of Education, the National 
Education Association, and the American Federation of Teachers; 
legislators from California, Kansas and Texasj and several 
academicians and school officials. This Issue brief draws upon 
their presentations. Two, ninety-minute tapes of these sessions 
are also available. For additional Information, call Peggy Siegel, 
NCSL's Washington, DC office (202)737-7004. 
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I. GETTING THERE: ONE APPROACH TO ENACTING EDUCATION REFORMS 



California Senate Education chairman Gary Hart was the 
sponsor of Senate Bill 813, a comprehensive education reform package 
which provided the first new state dollars for California's public 
schools In over a decade. Here 1n paraphrase Is what Senator Hart 
told an NCSL audience, about strategy: 1/ 

1. New people and players provide opportunities for reform. 

In November, 1982, California elected a new Governor and a 
new Superintendent of Public Instruction. Legislative leaders also 
appointed two new chairs of the Assembly and Senate Education 
Committees. Not tied to past practices or alliances, they were more 
willing to take chances commensurate with drafting fundamental 
education reforms. 

2. The business connunl ty--f rom opponent to ally. 

During the days of Proposition 13, the California business 
community had generally opposed Increases In public spending. 
However, ipore recent economic realities led to a reassessment of 
this position. The California Roundtable (an organization of CEO's 
from 88 of the state's leading industries) had commissioned its own 
study, which pointed up the need for Increased educational 
expenditures. As a result, according to Hart, business leaders 
became active in supporting the 1983 education reforms. Their 
position held sway with many Republican legislators, and provided a 
new, economic rationale for improving the schools. 

o 

3. More money does not mean more of the same. 

Tying additional state aid for the schools to the demand for 
excellence forged a new education coalition in California, according 
to Hart. Conservative legislators agreed to vote for the increased 
appropriation, but only in conjunction with policies to streamline 
teaching and management practices (accelerating procedures for 
dismissing probationary teachers; counting shortages as a criterion, 
in addition to seniority, for dismissing tenured teachers; 
instituting the mentor teacher plan.) Sponsors of Sr 813 convinced 
the teacher organizations to accept these procedural changes, as the 
price of more state aid. All parties agreed that the only vyay to 
obtain more money for the schools was to provide quality assurances. 
This approach paid off, as SB 813 passed unanimously in the Senate 
and received only two dissenting votes in the Assembly. 

4. Keep It simple. 

Obviously, a 214-page act is hardly simple. Even so, 
according to Hart, the proponents of SB 813 made the strategic 
decision to tackle categorical programs separately. Plans to revise 
bilingual education and special education, for example, were left 
out. Other subjects, such as computer education, were deferred 
until further study. Omitting these issues from SB 813 did not 
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reflect negatively on their Importance. Rather, It reflected the 
sponsors' concern that Including them could lead to d1 v1 siveness , • 
jeopardizing passage of any measure. 

5. Provide for local flexibility and bottom-up reform. 

Despite enacting new statewide curriculum standards, much of 
California's education reform package Is optional. And most of the 
funds flow to local districts unearmarked, subject to collective 
bargaining negotiations. At the request of local districts, for 
example, the state will provide funding to raise a teacher s entry 
level salary by 10 per cent annually over the next three years, up 
to $18,000 for 1983-84 and adjusted over the next two years. Here, 
the Legislature was recognizing the need to attract qualified people 
into the teaching profession. This concern Is echoed forcefully by 
both the National Education Association and the American Federation 
of Teachers. 2/ As AFT President Albert Shanker says, "If you pay a 
new teacher $12,000, that's exactly what you will get. ..a teacher 
worth $12,000." The California Legislature targeted Its efforts at 
the front end of the salary schedule as an Incentive for school 
districts to raise teacher salaries across the board, but only 
through the local bargaining process. This same local Input Is 
reserved for the new mentor teacher program, where both districts 
and teachers can decide whether to opt In or not. In devising state 
education reforms. Hart stressed the Importance of developing 
ownership of efforts to Improve the schools, bottom-up reforms, 
rather than mandating from on high. 

* * * * 

Obviously, each state will approach issues of educational 
excellence differently. Yet In several Important respects, 
California's experience Is Illustrative of what seems to be 
happening around the country: 

1. State off 1c1als--rather than local educators or 
professional education assoclati ons--are seizing the reform ^ 
Initiative. 3/ Like the school finance reforms of the 19/0 s, 
legislators, governors and state education officials, in various 
combinations across the country, are successfully pushing for 
change. 

2. Policymakers are championing economic argument*s--rather 
than traditional educational reasons--for improving the schools. It 
is still Important that Johnny can't read, because now he can t find 
a job. The education/economic growth strategy makes sense, as 
policymakers search for ways to convince their constituents, who may 
no longer have kids in school, that they should support the reforms. 

3. Economic strategies have also provided a rationale and an 
opportunity to Involve the private sector in the public schools. 

All across the country, business and labor leaders are becoming 
directly involved in educational dec1s1ons--anywhere from serving on 
state and local excellence task forces to working directly with 



schools and universities In order to enrich the curriculum, Improve 
school management practices, and provide jobs for students and 
teachers . 

4. The wisdom of California's strategy to link "wore" with 
"better" has been validated by national public opinion polls. 4/ 
Voters seem willing to support Increased aid to education, but only 
with guarantees that their dollars will buy Improvements and not 
"educati on as usual . " 



II. GETTING THERE: HON MUCH "EXCELLENCE" SHOULD THE LEGISLATURE 
MANDATE? 

• 

States, of course, will vary In their approaches to enacting 
educational reforms. Some--11ke Florida, Mississippi and Arkansas-- 
have pursued all-out attacks on many fronts. Others--11ke 
Tennessee--have designed a comprehensive education package around a 
single policy. In this case career ladders. Others--11ke Utah--have 
enacted career ladders as the single subject of a piece of 
legislation. Still other states--11ke 1 1 1 1 nol s--are using the 1983- 
84 year for legislative study, with plans to act In 1984-85. 
Obviously, given the diversity of states and the complexity of the 
education Issues, there Is no one route to excellence. Policymakers 
need to decide what makes sense for the schools In their states. 
And they need to make sure that, whatever they do, all the pieces 
somehow fit together. 

In enacting reforms, legislators face numerous tactical 
choices.* Everyone wants excellent schools, excellent teachers and 
excellent students. But how do we achieve It? Unfortunately, 
legislators can't just insure excellence by mandating It In state 
statute. What works In one school may not be effective In another. 
Quality may not even be consistent throughout the same building. As 
Michael O'Keefe, former Vice President of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, cautioned an NCSL audience, 
"excellence and mediocrity do not spread themselves neatly across 
American school s ... there is good education In bad schools and bad 
education In good schools." 5/ 



*For example, should legislators write educational Improvements Into 
statute or delegate responsibility to state and local school 
officials? Should they enact mandates or adopt permissive 
legislation? Should they opt for uniform, statewide standards or 
provide for pilot programs? Should they pass comprehensive reforms 
or target their priorities? Should they push now (while the nation 
is at risk) or should they wait? Should they provide the same 
excellence dollars to all districts or equalize, based on local 
wealth and need? And, perhaos most critically, how should they 
evaluate what they've done and what yet needs to be done? 
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So what should legislators do? Here are three possible 
options for enacting and sustaining excellence: 

Option #One: Keeping control Inside the state house. 

To mandate or not to mandate: that Is the question. Given 
the educati onal--and pol 1 t1 cal --consequences of failure, legislators 
may be Inclined to retain direct control over school reforms, 
especially when answers to their questions of school people are not 
forthcoming. Examples Include writing uniform, statewide standards 
Into law and placing requirements on the schools. Recent state 
efforts to upgrade currlcular standards, adopt competency tests for 
students and teachers, and tighten college admission requirements 
are additional examples. 

This approach Is appealing to legislators for several 

reasons: 

1. Involvement. If they are calling the shots, legislators are more 
inclined to stay on top of--and committed to--efforts to Improve 
teaching and learning. 

2. Uniformity. Requiring statewide standards enables legislators to 
obtain the same types of Information from all districts, enhancing 
Inter-district comparisons. It also Insures that school districts 
are more likely to be treated the same. 

3. Coordination. Using their statutory and budgetary authority, 
legislators can Insure that all the educational pieces fit together, 
even If they cross different jurisdictional lines. 

4. Accountability. Legislators can hold state and local educators 
to the fire for how well they Implement the reforms. 

5. Evaluation. Legislators can obtain Information on the Impact of 
their recent efforts (1e. legislative accountability) for the next 
round of educational reforms. 

Legislators are committing sizable amounts of public dollars 
to education. They need an assured return on the public's 
investment, and pretty soon, or the voters may Invest in somethlng-- 
and someone--el se. Playing It close to the chest when enacting 
school reforms may make perfect sense from where the legislature 
sits. But win It Improve education? 

Option ITwo: Letting the schools call the shots. 

Since the early 70's, researchers have been trying to 
Identify the factors that Improve student achievement. Recently, 
they have focused on the school building and Inside the classroom. 
And they have looked at the Interaction among students, teachers, 
principals and parents. Commonly called the "effective schools" 
literature, 6/ this research attempts to Isolate those character- 
istics of teaching and learning which practitioners and pol i cym^Jcers 
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can nurture 1n order to make education work. A school Is more 
likely to be effective where "the principal and Instructional staff 
agree on what they're doing, believe they can do It, provide an 
environment conducive to accomplishing the task, and monitor their 
effectiveness and adjust performance based upon such feedback." 7/ 

In contrast to Option #1, Option #2 would maximize 
flexibility at the school district and building levels. It is also 
supported by numerous educators and local school officials who have 
spent time inside the schools. 8/ Here is the gist of what a 
distinguished group of school officials and academics advised 
legislators from across the country at an ALPS meeting last 
February: 9/ 

1. Don't mandate effective schools programs in statute. 
Schools differ. What works in one setting may not work in another. 
Don't disrupt good programs already in place. Let the schools 
determine what works. Provide incentives and reward schools for 
effective programs; spread the word to other schools; provide 
technical assistance to help schools improve; evaluate what they do. 

2. Phase in change gradually, over time. Don't call for too 
much too soon. Encourage schools to do long-range planning and 
provide uhem with adequate resources (money and technical 
assistance) with which to make improvements. 

3. Provide programs that teach principals and administrators 
how to manage schools effectively and how to support teachers in the 
cl assroom. 

4. Provide incentives to help teachers teach. Use 
experienced teachers to help new teachers, who may feel Isolated and 
who need support. Good teachers are not only born; they can be 
taught. Provide programs to help teachers develop their skills. 

5. Target limited resources. Provide clear criteria for 
rewarding the excellence dollars. Don't leave funding decisions 
until the end. Base appropriations on school district need and 
wealth; otherwise you will jeopardize the gains in equity made over 
the last decade. 

Option IThree: Reaching the niddle ground. 

Thus, legislators are confronted with some interesting 
cross-currents: Based on public pressure to "do something" and 
political pressure to stay on top of what they're doing, state 
policymakers have begun to centralize their authority ever 
education. In contrast, the research indicates that to improve 
learning, local educators need more, not less, autonomy and 
flexibility over decision-making. 

On the one hand, school improvements are often gradual in 
coming and require a long-term commitment. On the other handr state 
policymakers need to see tangible results from all of their efforts 
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to Improve education, and they need them now, to keep their reform 
efforts alive. Local educators. In turn, worry that the state's 
commitment to major Improvements will be fleeting, making 
fundamental reform unlikely. 

Are there any strategies which can satisfy the needs and 
concerns of both groups? Here are a few: 

1. Encourage experlnentatlon. 

If we knew the answers to what makes for a good education, 
enacting school reforms would be easy. Unfortunately, we don't 
know. Absent any single solution, perhaps the best tactic Is to 
provide for many solutions. I.e. to experiment. Five such efforts 
come to mind, none of which are new to most states: 10/ 

1) Fund pilot prograns . Rather than mandate (and fund) 
the same currlcular or teaching program for all districts. 
Legislatures can support programs In selected districts to test out 
specific objectives defined at the state level. 

2) Fund Incentive grants for excellence. Legislatures can 
encourage local school districts to approach the state with programs 
it may wish to Implement to Improve education. Legislators can 
provide the seed money and also participate with other state 
education policymakers, on panels which would make the awards on a 
competitive basis. 

3) Target Incentives. Legislators can provide funds to 
school districts that show Improvements on a variety of performance 
Indicators. Houston School Superintendent Billy Reagan, for 
example, told an NCSL audience about his district's efforts to 
reward both schools and teachers for gains In student achievement, 
improved attendance and other priority areas. 11/ Some policymakers 
have even moved away from merit pay for teachers and are now talking 
about "merit school" plans which reward an entire building for 
improvements in performance. During the second round of educational 
reforms, California and Florida are both exploring this latter 

opt 1 on . 

4) Fund state technical assistance. Granted, no two schools 
are alike. But they can learn from the experiences of one another. 
State Departments of Education can provide a valuable facilitating 
role of taking the lessons learned from the pilot programs, grants 
and incentives and "exporting" them to other districts. Hence, the 
benefits of state-funded programs accrue not only to the original 
school districts; but they also have a ripple effect. In addition, 
Legislatures can get a better handle on what works In order to 
target future educational dollars. 

5) Fund In-service education. Like all of us, teachers and 
administrators occasionally need to have their batteries recharged. 
Good educators need to be encouraged to stay in the profession. 
Less than good educators need help so that they can become better. 
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A number of states have begun to provide for teacher Institutes and 
principal academies for this purpose. Such programs can also have 
the spinoff advantage of Involving university faculty and private 
sector managers In school decisions. 

6) Fund ongoing programs. Schools can frequently attract 
start-up money from the public or private sector, for new, 
Innovative programs. But what happens once a program Is operating 
and the money runs out? Legislatures can therefore provide 
continuation funds for exemplary programs which should be 
maintained. 

The above strategies may not be as flashy as are 
comprehensive statewide reforms. They are also not as expensive. 
But If we accept the effective schools research which stresses the 
Importance of local ownership, then such reforms may have the most 
lasting chance for success. 

2. Eaphaslze outcomes. 

Many states have strengthened their curriculum standards. 
Yet this may not be enough. According to Mike O'Keefe, as states 
Increase these requirements, they need to go the next step and 
specify, with some level of generality, what the content should be. 
Policymakers need to encourage educators to look at what they are 
teaching. 12/ The College Board agrees with O'Keefe. It has come 
up with six basic academic competencies and six basic subjects In 
Its effort to Identify "what students need to know and be able to 
do." 13/ The focus Is on learning outcomes, the results of high 
school education. Adrlenne Bailey of the College Board stresses 
that developing these outcomes Is Important for all students, not 
just the college-bound. Simply specifying required courses Is not 
sufficient, she told an NCSL audience: "It does not guarantee that 
students will do well, just that they will do time." 14/ 

3. Provide linkages across jurisdictions. 

Reforming education is a big job. There is plenty of work 

for everyone. And everyone seems to be doing something. With so 

much activity, policymakers need to keep each other Informed of 

their respective efforts to improve the schools. Providing the 

necessary linkages can take place on several levels: 

1) Legislative CoMlttees. Members of Education Committees 
(K-12 and post-secondary). Human Resources Committees and 
Appropriations and Taxation Committees need to be in constant touch 
with one another. Education committees may Incubate a new reform, 
but often the policy gets merged into a larger, mul ti -dimensional 
fiscal measure, where programs compete for scarce resources before 
an Appropriations Committee. That is why State Representative 
Denise Apt of Kansas urged an NCSL audience last summer to open up 
better lines of communication between the policy and fiscal 
committees 15/. Legislators may also wish to hold joint hearings so 
members of both types of committees can benefit from the same 
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testimony on educational reforms. The Minnesota Legislature) for 
example, created a Legislative Commission on Public Education In 
1983. Comprised of key legislators from leadership and the 
education and fiscal committees of both houses, the Commission Is 
defining issues to study, holding hearings and making recommenda- 
tions for subsequent action by the standing committees. 16/ 

2) Legislatures and State Boards of Education. Legislatures 
and State Boards of Education have dual responsibility for 
overseeing the schools at the state level. State Boards may propose 
educational reforms which they can implement on their own or which 
need legislative approval. Yet, frequently there is little ongoing 
communication between the two bodies. 17/ Policymakers need to 
explore ways to work together, particularly when it comes to 
evaluating the effectiveness of the programs they have enacted and 
Implemented. To paraphrase Joanne Goldsmith, former President of 
the National Association of State Boards of Education: We need to 
distinguish between legislative handcuffing, with strings tied to 
laws and mandates on curriculum, and the proper legislative 
oversight role, which includes not only fiscal audits but program 
audits. 18/ 

3) K-12 and Higher Education Boards. Education policies may 
rely on two distinct governing boards for their Implementation. For 
example, the decision of a higher education board or university to 
tighten college eligibility requirements will affect high school 
curriculum standards set by the state board of education. Teacher 
preparation, certification and retraining decisions Involve state 
boards which govern both secondary and post-secondary education. 
Therefore, legislators may wish to provide opportunities for such 
boards to formulate Joint policies. In 1980, concerned over the 
growing numbers of college freshmen In need of remedial English and 
math courses, the Ohio Board of Regents and the State Board of 
Education jointly appointed a Commission on Articulation between 
Secondary Education and Ohio Colleges. The governing boards charged 
the Commission with developing a college preparatory curriculum that 
would "clearly reflect collegiate expectations for entering 
students," thereby reducing the need for remedial courses at the 
college level. 19/ Pleased with the outcome, the boards have 
continued this forum In making joint policy decisions over other 
areas of the curriculum, such as science, social studies and foreign 
languages. 20/ Not only can such cooperation Improve decision- 
making affecting education; the final reports also provide 
legislators with a definition of the problems and some options In 
formulating solutions. 

* * * * 

The 1983-84 legislative session has been a watershed for 
educational excellence inside most state capltols. Indications are 
that the wave of activity will roll on, at least Into the 1984-85 
legislative sessions. As one observer wisely noted: "First came the 
breast-beati ng. . .Then came the bandwagon ... Now comes the perspective 
of the bottom 1 ine. " 21/ 

Welcome to the world of the bottom line. 
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